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IN THE SOUTH-EAST ASIAN CONTEXT the term opera is to be 
understood not as an exact equivalent of its Western counterpart. 
Rather it is a convenient label for theatrical activity of a certain 
variety which developed in the region during the late 19th century 
and which generically is neither dance-theatre—theatre based on 
dance and utilizing it as a principal means of expression—nor 
puppet theatre, two classes to which the bulk of the region's 
traditional theatre belongs. 

The south-east Asian opera which developed as a consequence of 
influences from India, China as well as the West has parallels in 
Indian examples such as the Bengali jatra, the Chinese opera and 
the Spanish zarzuela. It is sung and spoken drama performed with 

‘or without scripts. As a matter of common practice scenarios serve as 
skeletal guides supplying the plots and leaving much room for 
improvisation. Other features include painted _ backdrops, 
stereotyped acting, incidental music and limited, similarly incidental 
dance. Examples may be encountered throughout the region, some 
direct imitations of imported models, others the result of local 
developments and innovations based on the latter. 

Among the Malays of peninsular Malaysia mak yong and wayang 
kulit constitute the two most important and chronologically earlier, 
perhaps ancient, forms of traditional theatre while bangsawan, 
Operatic in the ‘sense already noted, constitutes the third most 
important style of pre-modern theatre. Owing to its use of standard 
Malay (Bahasa Malaysia) and its wide distribution throughout 
Malay-speaking territories, it came closest to being a national Malay 
theatre form in contrast to other areally localized, culturally limited 
styles, 

Bangsawan pioneered the introduction of certain modern ele- 

ments in Malay theatre. These include the proscenium arch, the 
actor-audience division and the darkened auditorium in addition to 
those features already noted. The first urban theatre form to 
develop in the Malay peninsula, it brought in its wake the 
commercial element—salaried performers and paying audiences. 

Consequently bangsawan may also be appropriately termed in- 

termediary theatre—a link between older folk styles and contem- 
porary West-inspired theatre which followed fast on its heels. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


One of the earliest descriptions of performing arts in Penang, a 
section on music and drama in J. D. Vaughan’s general account of 
the Malay population of the island, refers to a form of shadow 
puppet theatre (wayang kulit), to something he calls “Myong”, 
presumably mak yong, and to other activities performed as part of 
the Hindu Dussehra and Muslim Muharram festivals!. 

It is noteworthy that in Vaughan’s detailed account of Penang 
performing arts there is no allusion to bangsawan. This confirms in 
essence the general view that bangsawan had probably not yet 
developed in the istand by 1857. For the exact date of its origin we 
must rely on evidence other than the present. 

A. H. Edrus believes that prior to the development of bangsawan 
another theatre style called mendu, with a strong Chinese influence 
in costumes, repertoire as well as performance style, existed in 
Malaya”. Mendu is still performed in parts of the Rhiau province of 
Sumatra, and this lends weight to Edrus’s belief that those who 
brought it to the Malay peninsula were from Palembang. While 
suggesting an earlier origin for mendu than for bangsawan, Edrus 
however gives no specific dates. Since Vaughan does not mention 
mendu it can be safely assumed that it was not a very popular form 
of entertainment during the time he observed theatre. 

Generally the history of bangsawan is regarded as beginning in 
Penang in the 1870s with a visit there of a group of Parsi theatre 
(locally wayang Parsi) performers from Bombay’. Local evidence t0 
indicate the exact nature of wayang Parsi is lacking. But we do know 
that wayang Parsi was performed by mixed male and female troupes 
who staged mythical and romantic stories derived from India and 
the Middle-east through the medium of the Hindustani language- 
Apparently this did not deter local audiences from enjoying it for 
wayang Parsi received enthusiastic support from the indigenous 
Malays, the peranakan groups, as well as the sizeable population of 
domiciled Indians and members of the Indian armed forces (sepoy’) 
stationed in Penang. 4 

Indian cultural impact remains strong on the island, much as tt 
was in the early days of British Penang. Parsi theatre consequently 
found a ready audience due to its novelty and the absence of any 
really urban theatre. The initial enthusiasm appears, however, f 
have been short-lived. The single Penang-based Parsi theatre troupe 
encountered problems which led to its collapse. Items of parapher- 
nalia, including backdrops and costumes belonging to the defunct 
group, were purchased by Mamak Pushi, a local Indian Muslim 
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businessman generally regarded as the father of bangsawan. 

It appears: that someone named Mamak Mashhur established a 
bangsawan troupe in Deli, Sumatra, at about this time, and that this 
same Mamak Mashhur together with a Penang merchant named 
Kapitan Ali established Penang’s first bangsawan group’. The 
successful Mamak Pushi troupe, named Kumpulan Pushi Indera- 
Bangsawan of Penang, was handed over by Mamak Pushi to his 
son-in-law Bai Kassim. Mamak Pushi himself remained its ‘towkey’, 
and apparently the troupe received enthusiastic support. It toured 
extensively, and finally died out in Jakarta. 

From the Parsi theatre’s ashes rose a local adaption known as 
tiruan wayang Parsi—imitation Parsi theatre. The Mamak Pushi 
troupe was the forerunner of many others created by the local 
peranakan community. Such troupes performed in Bahasa Malaysia 
stories directly borrowed or adapted from the wayang Parsi 
Tepertoire, using Hindustani music and wayang Parsi costumes. 
There seems, however, to have been one significant difference— 
effeminate-looking males played female roles. Women had not yet 
become involved due to social factors that in many cultures did not 
permit female participation in theatre: 

With Penang as the principal wayang Parsi base, several troupes 
developed. These toured Singapore and the Malay provinces, 
especially Perak and Johore, stimulating the development of other 
troupes while simultaneously inspiring stylistic changes in favour of 
local costumes, music and stories which led to the eventual 
consolidation of bangsawan as a distinct theatre entity. : 

It is not known when the term bangsawan began to be used for this 
offspring of the Parsi theatre, but the first troupe to incorporate Itin 
its name seems to have been the Mamak Pushi troupe. Needless to 
say there has been speculation on the etymology and meaning of the 
term itself. It is commonly believed to derive from two words— 
bangsa meaning race and wan meaning noble®. Together they 
connote the nobility, a sense in which the word continues in 
contemporary Bahasa Malaysia. This interpretation and the term 
itself have fuelled speculation as to whether bangsawan was court 
theatre, whether or not it enjoyed official court patronage and 
support. There also persists a belief that at least some of its — 
performers were royalty. While limited evidence indicates t -? 
bangsawan was performed for nobility in peninsular Malaysia an : 
even beyond—in Sumatra, Java and Borneo—the exact nature © 
patronage remains to be ascertained. Royal houses did in ae 
instances lend the title ‘royal’ to certain groups—the Royal zane) F 
Opera Company of Singapore, for instance. There is no indication, 
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however, of more direct involvement of royalty. 


ROLES 


The size of a bangsawan troupe traditionally depended on its 
wealth, its repertoire, and how successful it was. This final factor was 
often determined by the fame of its leading male (orang muda) and 
female (seri panggung) artistes. On an average a group consisted of 
50 or more persons including musicians and a manager. Overall 
there seems to have been a great deal of flexibility in numbers and 
groups could comfortably make necessary adjustments to use more 
or less persons. Since the only active and representative bangsawan 
troupe in Malaysia today is the one at Penang’s Universiti Sains 
Malaysia, it can be safely assumed that its 35 or so members 
including musicians would, in the past, have made it a typical troupe, 
though perhaps slightly on the smaller side. i 

The principal bangsawan roles consist of the following: 


1, Orang muda, literally young man, the hero. 

2. Seri panggung, the female lead role. ° 

3. Ahli lawak, the comedians. 

4. Raja or sultan, the king; or datuk, a nobleman, some with a title. 
5. Permaisuri, the queen; or datin, or toh puan, the datuk’s wife. 
6. Menteri-menteri or datuk-datuk, ministers. 

7. Jin afrit or raja jin, the king of the genies. 

8. Orang pertapaan, hermits. 

9. Hulubalang, warriors. 

10. Dayang-dayang, female attendants or duenna. 


Apart from these there are several supplementary roles including 
the parents of the seri panggung or orang muda; the rakyat jelata, 
ordinary citizenry; the penari-penari, dancers. Somé of these have 
speech, others do not. The supplementary roles often overlap with 
the principal ones depending on the story selected for performance. 
Thus, for instance, the parents of the seri panggung or orang muda 
may be royalty—the raja and the permaisuri. Similarly a menteri or 
datuk could be the parent of a leading character, as is the case in 
Mahsuri. An orang muda, again depending upon the story, could be 
a panglima (army captain) or Jaksamana (sea captain). The bang- 
sawan repertoire represents a considerable amount of variety, and so 
the Toles too display a wide range within certain stereotypes. 


1. Orang Muda: The orang muda role—that of the hero (wira)—is 
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perhaps the most important of all in bangsawan. The orang muda 
usually portrays a prince (anak raja or pangeran muda) at times 
disguised during the initial of a story as a poor man (orang miskin). 
The selection of an actor to play orang muda is determined by good 
looks, a good singing voice, described as nyaman, and generally 
refined manners (halus). Sometimes the term lemah-lembut, sug- 
gesting gentle behaviour and personality, describes such a person. 
Altogether in keeping with the concept of an ideal person, such a 
role demands conformity to certain stereotypical ideals. 

An orang muda actor is not as a rule allowed to wear a moustache, 
unless it be a very slight one. It is held that such a get-up makes the 
character coarse (kasar, awet or bengis). Despite his gentle manners 
and altogether refined qualities the young bangsawan hero has the 
abilities, should the need arise, to overcome all enemies human or 
superhuman, no matter how powerful, to reéstablish righteousness 
and truth. Thus the hero never loses in any competition, be it a silat 
or pantun contest, the wooing of a lady or a challenge from invisible 
evil forces. In all confrontations, despite initial setbacks, the final 
victory inevitably goes to the hero. 


2. Seri Panggung: Literally the light or glory of the theatre, the seri 
panggung is the principal female role in bangsawan, generally the 
heroine (wirawati). In early bangsawan history, due to social factors, 
this role was handled by effeminate young men. With the gradual 
appearance on stage of female performers from early in the present 
century the seri.panggung role has always been held by women., 

The choice of an actress as seri panggung is based on criteria not 
unlike those applied for orang muda: good looks, a good singing 
voice and the ability to dance. Fair-skinned actresses have always 
been preferred, and a sad countenance is believed is enhance a ser 
panggung’s status for it enables her to portray tragic heroines or 
tragediennes. Outstanding seri panggung actresses are known as 
prima donnas, and the seri panggung role is in importance almost 
equal to that of the orang muda. 

A seri panggung’s physical appearance 
Served in the past as a means of attracting /a 
consequently, greater profits. Thus the reputatio oupe reste 
on the beaey i skills of its seri panggung as much as It did on - 
orang muda. Despite a common bangsawan practice ee 
performers to handle a variety of roles, in larger troupes, W pear 
several seri panggung actresses, each often specialized ina va . - 
role. This served to portray a wide range of heroines 'r 
extensive bangsawan repertoire: ; 


and beauty generally 
larger audiences and, 
n of a troupe rested 
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i. a princess (tuan puteri) or young queen (permaisuri) sometimes 
driven away by a king due to misunderstanding and eventually 
reconciled to him; 

ii. the daughter of a jin afrit who, despite having a jinn for a father, 
remains beatiful and charming; 

iii. a Kampung woman possessing noble qualities, which sometimes 
result in her being discovered and taken as a wife by a prince or 
nobleman, eventually attaining a much higher status, perhaps 
even becoming a queen (permaisuri). 


In the past larger bangsawan troupes had several seri panggung but 
the most important roles were inevitably played by the troupe’s 
leading seri panggung. 


3. Ahli Lawak: As in much Asian theatre the role of the jester is 
highly important in bangsawan, at times as important as the orang 
muda or seri panggung. The ahli lawak is a recognized means of 
drawing an audience, and most performances incorporate one or 
two comic roles. In most instances such characters are closely 
associated with the court or king, prince, or datuk. 

Ahli lawak actors have considerable freedom in the improvisation 
of dialogue and action. This is also the case in their use of make-up, 
costume and language. In this respect the bangsawan jester has 
common traits with the vidusaka of Sanskrit theatre and the comic 
figures in mak yong and wayang kulit although, in most instances, 
the characteristics are not as well defined as in these older genres. 
Bangsawan conventions allow the ahli Iawak to breach court 
etiquette even to the extent of teasing or showing mild disrespect toa 
superior. Such behaviour is not only condoned but often actively 
encouraged to the degree that the comedian is allowed to poke fun 
at the raja and ignore his daulat. When things go too far a quick 
apology generally seems to satisfy the raja or sultan and even this, 
given an ahli lawak’s wit, becomes funny. 

In addition to the principal romantic plot revolving around the 
hero and heroine, there is commonly in bangsawan tales a secondary 
one involving the ahii lawak and one of the dayang or minor female 
figures serving as the source of much, often crude, humour. 
Altogether the devices used by the ahli Jawak run the full gamut 
between the subtle and the unashamedly crude. Humour arises from 
both verbal and physical acting and bangsawan flexibility allows fora 
degree of expansion or curtailing of comic scenes by the principal 
characters. On the whole, therefore, the important ahii lawak role is 
intimately woven into the fabric of bangsawan matching in - 
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functions, the comic figures familiar in the region's older classical and 
folk theatre traditions. 


4. Raja or Sultan: The raja or sultan is a standard character in 
bangsawan stories set in Malay or Middle-eastern kingdoms depict- 

‘ing court scenes. In the larger bangsawan troupes this role was 
handled by an experienced actor who became a specialist exempted 
from lesser roles. In most instances an orang muda actor would 
graduate to playing this role. 

The physical setting in which the raja plays his part is one of pomp 
and ceremony. Thus the behaviour expected of such a character is 
dignified and reposeful, calm and controlled. Courtly pomp is 
established through costumes and sets while an actor's skills in 
portraying the role lend it dignity. It is in highly comic or tragic 
situations that the dignified control necessary for such a role 
becomes obvious. The actor portraying the raja or sultan is not 
allowed to laugh loudly or uncontrollably (terbahak-bahak) no 
matter how funny or ridiculous the situation. He is allowed only a. 
mild smile. Similarly in situations demanding lamentation or 
mourning he is to maintain moderation. During such scenes the 
actor playing the raja has to remember that the raja is the character 
most likely to be noticed. His actions must therefore remain within 
certain limits, affirming his dignity and daulat, so that he serves as an 
example to his observers in the audience. F 

While in some bangsawan tales the raja assumes the central role, in 
most he plays the supplementary or complementary one of a parent, 
be it of the hero or heroine. Several important raja roles occur in the 
well-known bangsawan stories Laksemana Bentan, Laksemana Mati 
Dibunuh and Tengku Sulung Mati Digantung. In the last of these 
the raja as judge is obliged to sentence his own son to death to 
uphold the dignity of the law he protests. ‘ 

The general mood and character of the raja as well as other 
embellishing features are determined by the plot and aon 
context of the play in which he appears. Thus a raja could be a Malay 
sultan, a middle-eastern potentate, an Indian maharaja or ers 
king. He could of course, if Western plays were performed, similar] y 
become a European monarch. Ina typical situation the raja ae ie 
Tepresent an evil person; where evil kings are hifi (ad like 
usually played by comic actors or those represenung © BS 
giants—generally minor actors compared to 
tole of sultan or raja. - 


those who assume the 


5. Permaisuri: The permaisuri role is never fully developed in 
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bangsawan and the queens have very little action or involvement in 
the plot. Matronly figures are generally preferred and sometimes a 
seri panggung, who due to age or appearance can no longer play the 
princess, will turn to playing the role of the queen. In other 
instances, particularly in terms of behaviour and acting technique, 
the permaisuri more or less follows the style of the raja. 

The role of the datin (datuk’s wife) or tok puan follows the general 
pattern of the permaisuri. Thus for instance the mother of 
Deramang, the evil young man in Mahsuri, is played by an actress 
who may also play the role of permaisuri in a play like Tengku 
Sulung Mati Digantung. 


6. Raja Jin or Jin Afrit: The jin afrit serves as antagonist in certain 
types of bangsawan plays, principally those derived from the 
Middle-east. Bangsawan has a large repertoire of such plays taken 
from Arabian or Persian romances and from the One Thousand and 
One Nights. the jin in bangsawan is regarded as large-sized, crude 
(kasar), evil (jahat) and terror-inspiring (hebat)—qualities derived 
from Middle-eastern notions of the jinn. As an evil character the jin 
usually has a moustache and beard. At times, reflecting an Islamic 
belief that jinn were created from fire, the jin in bangsawan is 
depicted as red in colour. : : 

The choice of an actor to portray the raja jin or jin afrit is 
determined by size and voice: he must have a large body and a loud,. 
deep voice. No matter how horrifying or powerful, however, the jin 
ts never a match for the hero. 


7. Menteri or Datuk: The menteri or datuk, usually ministers or 
court officials but also at times village headmen, are played by 
mature-looking actors. In most cases their functions are limited to 
court ceremonials and as such they become mere decorative 
features, filling the audience hall (balai), reporting on developments 
outside the court and generally creating the atmosphere before the 
development of other important events, e.g., the arrival of an 
important message from elsewhere or the return of warriors from 
the battlefront. In some instances the menteri and datuk figures are 
involved in silat demonstrations or fights. Specific functions such as 
State treasurer or hangman may be assigned by the sultan to such 
figures. On the whole, however, the principal function of a menteni 
or datuk is to salute (angkat sembah) the sultan when he enters with 
his entourage, to accompany a royal party on a visit to a 
neighbouring kingdom, or to maintain peace and order at home 
while the raja is away on some mission or-the other. 
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8. Orang Pertapaan: The hermit role is seldom utilized in bang- 
sawan but when it is it conforms to certain stereotypes—the hermit 
has to be a long-bearded figure, perhaps shirtless, capable of either 
black or white magic. 


9. Hulubalang: The role of the most important warriors is generally 
assumed by the orang muda actor. Supplementary warriors when 
required are played by additional actors who may not have any 
special training. Battles usually consist of silat fights using keris or 
without weapons, most warriors are dressed in black silat costumes. 


10. Dayang-dayang: These are female servants or attendants (pen- 
gasuh) to a princess or queen. They also serve as companions to a 
young heroine, regale her, share romantic secrets. The dayang role 
is traditionally divided into dayang tua, the elder dayang, and 
dayang muda, the younger dayang. The former, usvally an elderly 
lady, takes care of a princess in the capacity of governess or guardian 
while the younger dayang serves as the princess's companion. There 
may be one, two or more dayang in a single bangsawan play. 


Apart from these sometimes specialized roles, bangsawan uses 
complementary ones. For instance there may be gods and goddesses 
(dewa-dewi), astrologers or fortune-tellers (ahli nujum), figures 
representing the ordinary citizenry (rakyat jelata), and even animals 
or monsters. 

No bangsawan troupe, however, is complete without the presence 
of dancers (penari-penari) trained in Western and Eastern, more 
specifically Malay, dances. At times the dancers also serve as dayang. 
accompanying the young heroine when she goes out to play, pick 
flowers or in other ways entertain herself. They appear too as singers 
or dancers during extra-turns, i.e., when sets are being changed. In 
the past certain popular dances were used during extra-turns: tart 
asyik, tari mak inang, tari lilin and so on. Western dances like 
cha-cha or samba were also popular extra-turn items. Today 
extra-turns consist principally of comic skits or songs sung at umes 


- by guest artists. 


REPERTOIRE 


had a fairly extensive repertoire. 
tories are still known but 


ecline of the genre itself. 


During its heyday bangsawan 
Today most of the traditionally popular s 
seldom performed chiefly because of the d 
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Performances are generally based on sketchy scenarios which allow 
performers a great deal of freedom to improvise particularly in the 
comic sections. This is the case even when established European or 
Asian plays are utilized. 

The bangsawan repertoire has been drawn from a host of diverse 
sources, different traditions which in the past have served to mould 
and evolve Malay culture in its present form. The facility with which 
Malay culture has borrowed elements from all and sundry can be 
noted inter alia in the literature as well as Malay music and dance 
forms. In similar fashion bangsawan, itself a borrowing, was quickly 
reshaped into a new theatre form. 

Overall, bangsawan stories derive from the following sources: 


. local history, 

. Islamic and Middle-eastern tales, 
. Indian stories, 

Chinese stories, 

Western stories, 

. Indonesian and Thai stories, 

+ contemporary stories. 


NOUbwN Ke 


1. Local History: Stories connected with the real or imaginary 
history of the Malay world and, in particular, territories that lie in 
present-day Malaysia and Indonesia constitute nearly half of the 
total bangsawan repertoire. These tales have royalty as their 
principal characters and deal with their special status (kedaulatan) 
and dignity. Alternatively tales in this group recount the adventures 
of real or legendary Malay heroes and warriors. The popularity of 
these tales derives from the fact that the largely Malay audiences can 
relate to the heroes, with the events the tales contain and the 
traditions they uphold. Historical figures in particular continue to 
receive the veneration of the average Malay so that, despite the fact 
that many elements in these tales are not contemporary, the appeal 
of a romantic, historical past allows them to be staged not unoften. 
Their themes have also, interestingly, become staple elements in the 
fledgeling Malay film industry. The values and standards upheld in 
these tales often reflect the Malay’s own feudal past in glorious 
terms, a past with which he continues to be fascinated, regarding it as 
an integral part of his make-up. The infusion of supernatural events 
or elements in some of these tales makes them even more attractive. 
They provide a means of escape from humdrum living into a world 
of fantasy and romance as such tales, when staged, allow ample 
Opportunities for the use of dance, music and fantastic costumes 
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which serve, overall, to enhance their mythic or magical character. 
Inevitably too, as in much of the bangsawan repertoire, there is in 
such tales a place for a moral or message. 

Among the common themes contained in these stories from the 
Malay past’are the following: 


i. oppression or tyranny of a king or chief and his ensuing 
punishment; 

ii. unfair treatment by an elder queen of a younger one and its 
consequences; 


iii. the meeting of a prince and princess after one (or both) of them 
appears in a dream followed by a quest involving many 


adventures; 


iv. romances between earthly beings and heavenly ones—usually 
earthly kings and celestial princesses—and their eventual mar- 
riage or, conversely, separation by Prophet Muhammad or 
Alexander the Great, long regarded as a Muslim hero despite his 
pre-Christian origins; magical or mythic elements in these tales 
make them more interesting. 


2. Islamic and Middle-eastern Tales: During bangsawan’s early 
phase tales from the Muslim world were immensely popular and to 
an extent this is still the case. Interestingly, in keeping with the 
orthodox point of view that Prophet Muhammad should not be 
depicted in paintings or otherwise represented, tales involving the 
prophet or those connected with his personality and career have 
generally been avoided. Lesser figures from Islamic history and 
those from romances or folklore, however, have been allowed to 
appear freely onstage (and incidentally also in Egyptian films). 
Certain specific teachings and values of Islam which being sacred 
cannot be presented onstage are altogether omitted. Thus the 
emphasis has always been on adventure, romance and moral 
teaching through these tales. Examples are Tajul Muluk, er 
Nawas, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, Laila-Majnun, Sharifa-al- 
Banun and Mustapha Kamal Basya. 


3. Indian Stories: Although the Indian epics Ramayana — 
Mahabharata form the fundamental source material for much o 
south-east Asia’s traditional theatre this is not the case with 
bangsawan, for the epics entrenched themselves in this beige 
following the first wave of Indian migration around the ume 0} 
Christ whereas bangsawan is a more recent cultural phenomenon. 
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The bangsawan stories of Indian origin, Hindu or other, seem to 
have been brought to Malaysia by wayang Parsi during the first 
quarter of the present century when bangsawan was still evolving its 
own distinct character as an offspring of Parsi theatre. It is noticeable 
too that romances have always been preferred and most of the 
Indian tales in bangsawan are of Muslim origin or inspiration. 
Popular titles include Laila-Majnun, Gul Bakawali and Hawa-i- 
majlis, the last being among the earliest performed in Malaysia by 
wayang Parsi. 


4. Chinese Stories: Although some Chinese stories found their way 
into bangsawan during its early days, particularly because of Chinese 
sponsorship or ownership of troupes, only one tale became popular. 
This is Siti Zubaidah. 


5, Western Tales: It was through the agency of Western theatre that 
modern drama and theatre in Malaysia and Singapore came about. 
Long before its development, however, the British or European 
impact was felt in more ways than one. Bangsawan itself is 
descended from the commedia delfarte through India and possibly 
other intermediaries. Stories from Shakespeare were freely used in 
bangsawan. The players of course, in keeping with, bangsawan style, 
played havoc with the texts, taking only the basic plot and building 
upon it. Hamlet, The Mérchant of Venice and Othello were popular 
in bangsawan and of course, Malaysian fashion, dances and music 
were added. : 


6. Indonesian and Thai Stories: Bangsawan also borrowed from 
Indonesia and Thailand. With the popularity of bangsawan and its 
variants in Indonesia, stambul for instance, local elements were 
constantly added, and these found their way to Malaysia as well, 
particularly through the constant exchange of performers and 
troupes between the two countries. Stories from various regional 
traditions of Java and Sumatra that found their way into bangsawan 
include Radin Mas, a Javanese legend, and Siti Jamilah, a Menang- 
kabau tale. These continue to be popular. 

Toa lesser extent, Thai tales too came to be utilized in bangsawan, 
these being transferred through menora (Nora Chatri) and’ likay 
groups which came into contact with bangsawan performers in the 
northern border states of Kedah, Perlis, Perak and Kelantan. 


7. Contemporary Stories: Most of the tales thus far examined have 
certain common features: they are romances and generally deal with 
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the upper classes of society. In its later development, however, 
bangsawan also used certain contemporary themes. During the 
Japanese era the contro! exerted by the occupying Japanese forces 
meant that the repertoire had to be changed to suit the taste of the 
new rulers. Stories which contained anti-British propaganda are 
known to have been performed though examples are not easily 
available. One of the better known productions was Anjing British 
(British Dog). 

Apart from stories containing political propaganda, there were 
others that dealt purely with social or domestic issues. A large 
number of such stories belong to the bangsawan repertoire, and 
some of these later became popular in films. Two examples of 
modern tales are the stories from Indonesia Siti Jamilah and Bukan 
Salah Ibu Mengandung. Other modern tales worth mentioning in 
bangsawan are Nurdin Sabarish and Selamat Tinggal Bungaku. An 
interesting feature of later tales is that several of them, such as the 
last mentioned, are pure comedies, some even satirical. Essentially, 
however, in these stories too the theme of love predominates. 


Out of this extensive repertoire quite a large selection still remains 
popular, that is, when bangsawan is staged at all. Recent years have 
seen the performance of Mahsuri, Tungku Sulung Mati Digantung, 
Laksemana Bentan, Laksemana Mati Dibunuh, Gul Bakawali, 
Sharifah-al-Banun, Radin Mas and Selamat Tinggal Bungaku. Most 
of these have been performed during the past several years by the 
Universiti Sains Malaysia bangsawan troupe. Some have also been 
telecast by Radio and Television Malaysia (RTM). It should be 
pointed out however that due to the very small number of troupes 
and hence the very few performances, a large portion of the 
traditional bangsawan repertoire has remained unperformed for a 


long while. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


Technically, bangsawan staging was a big step forward into = 
modern era for Malay theatre. Folk forms such as mak yong an 
menora did not, as a rule, use any specifically designed one 
theatre (panggung). Wayang kulit, the obvious exception because o| 
its special characteristics, used an operating box termed, in — 
the crouching dog (tanggung asu). Variations of the box, ne ‘ ‘ 
front left open for the positioning ofa white muslin screen ( celir) 
and a small back door allowing access into the interior, still continue 
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to be used in all wayang kulit areas of peninsular Malaysia. Changes, 
if any, have not been phenomenal. ‘. 

In most instances performances were held in covered or un- 
covered open spaces, in parks or wherever the public gathered, the 
audience standing or sitting on the ground in a semi- or three- 
quarter circle, or alternatively on available rustic benches and 
adjustable positions to secure the best possible view. There was no 
essential separation between the actors’ area and the audience. 
Ritual performances in particular were characterized by consider- 
able free mingling between performers and audience, something 
which may still be noted in Main Puteri or Berjamu performances of 
mak yong and wayang kulit. Symbolic markers generally designate 
the performance area as sacred and inviolate, intended primarily to 
keep out unwelcome spirit intruders likely to disrupt performances, 
attack performers or audience. For both categories of performances 
temporary wood-and-palm-leaf (attap) constructions have always 
been a common feature. - ‘ 

Later were introduced stages raised on stilts between three:and 
four feet high to facilitate maximum visibility, particularly in public 
fairs (pesta) where audiences are generally larger. The theatre thus 
became a wooden platform elevated above the ground with a 
thatched or zinc roof, an arrangement still very much in use today. A 
partition on which painted scenery was hung demarcated the 
green-room. This space was used also as a resting area during and 
between performances. Members of itinerant troupes often slept on 
such stages during performance tours, a phenomenon not 
altogether uncommon in present-day Malaysia. 

_ On the whole, considering that Malay folk-theatre styles, always 
simple, require very limited costume changes and no sets at all, such 
stages are more than adequate. To simplify matters further. 
convention has incorporated costume changes in performances 
themselves as in Nora Chatri. 

It is not known precisely what form of staging wayang Parsi ot 
mendu adopted in the final decades of the 19th century. It is likely 
however that at least in the initial period temporary stages 
constructed in public places and fairs sufficed. They were built and 
removed with the beginning and end of a season. Such is still the 
Practice, for instance, in the Malaysian Chinese opera. Indoor 
staging, which bangsawan eventually adopted, became the fashion in 
ume. Existing facilities such as cinema houses, school halls oF 
community centres were leased as and when the need arose. 
Specially constructed bangsawan theatres, however, soon made their 
appearance. A few such theatres, invariably reconditioned and used 
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today for purposes other than bangsawan, can still be seen in various 
places—relics of an age gone by. Thus the idea of a closed theatre, a 
Western import, found root in Malaysia. Nevertheless bangsawan 
still continues to use specially built temporary stages particularly at 
public fairs (pesta). 

Technically bangsawan was the first Malay theatre form to utilize 
the proscenium stage to which access was gained either through two 
doors at back right and stage left or similar entrances at the wings. 
This is basically the plan in today's performances. Apart from this, 
wings and borders are used with painted backdrops serving to set the 
locales. The wings, usually consisting of flats, have designs conform- 
ing to the backdrop. Neutral colours are generally used today for 
borders though convention at one time demanded that they too have 
designs consistent with the backdrops and wings. 

Traditionally a bangsawan company’s collection of backdrops and 
stage properties depended on its wealth. It is possible, however, to 
perform bangsawan satisfactorily with certain basic backdrops, 
numbering perhaps half a dozen, taking into account the following 
possible locales: 


1. the interior of a palace; 

2. a garden; 

3. a forest scene; 

4. a landscape, generally a paddy field or village scene; 
5. a seascape; : 

6. the interior of a poor man's house. 


For more interesting staging, a group sometimes uses alternative 
backdrops. For instance, there may be two or more painted drops to 
Tepresent palace scenes, forest settings, gardens and so on. Some of 
these can be cut-outs so that placed one behind the other the 
backdrops create the illusion of depth, give the impression ofa 
three-dimensional setting. This is usually done with palace and 
forest scenes, with interesting effects when there are battles or duels 
in such settings. Additional backdrops when used take into pase 
deration such settings as the sky country (kayangan) for mythical 
tales, caves for stories in which hermits appear, and so on. Thus a 
complete set of bangsawan backdrops would be about a pane 

In addition to the backdrops, wings and borders a comp! na 
bangsawan set makes use of two important front curtains. sai is the 
drop-scene upon which is inscribed a logo or some _ se 
associated with the troupe. This drop is the first the audience _ 
view once the main curtain is drawn. Immediately behind the 
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drop-scene is the second curtain, a striped one, usually consisting of 
vertical panels in two colours. This curtain is used during scene 
changes. Extra-turns—comic sketches or songs—are performed in 
front of the curtain while the scene is being changed. But sometimes 
the action of a play continues in front of this curtain, and it becomes 
a drop representing a street in spite of its plainness. The main 
curtain is thus never used except at the beginning and end of a 
performance. On the proscenium arch appears the name of the 
troupe and above it the crown with decorative features. The 
proscenium and the crown are as a matter of common practice 
decorated in traditional Malay floral. patterns. 

In the past there were certain fairly rigid rules regarding the 
sequence of backdrops so that from the stage front the order would 
be more or less as follows: the drop-scene, the street scene, the 
garden scene, the palace scene and the jungle scene or the seascape. 
There were certain very practical considerations for this. Usually the 
jungle scene or the seascape were the settings for fights. Hence they 
were placed at the back to provide more acting area. The 
conventional arrangement is still observed to a certain extent. 

Lighting in bangsawan has always been basic and not subtle to any 
degree. Its function is purely to provide visibility and the very nature 
of bangsawan does not allow for subtle lighting. Special effects such 
as colour for battle scenes or thunder and lightning effects are 
created in today’s modern theatres. In the past however very simple 
techniques were used to create such effects. One other element 
worth mentioning briefly is the use of music and musical instru- 
ments. The music is of several different varieties—Middle-eastern. 
Indian, traditional Malay (asli}-and even Western—depending on 
the story. The influence of Hindi movies pervades bangsawan so that 
for stories with an Indian background Hindi film music is very 
popular. Traditional Malay music, mostly of the asli variety, is used 
in Malay stories; the repertoire of such pieces in bangsawan is 
however fairly limited. 

The bangsawan orchestra consists of about a dozen instruments. 
In the early stages some of these were Indian instruments from the 
wayang Parsi tradition. These have now given way to Western 
mstruments—drums, cymals, tambourines and violins. Wind instru- 
ments in bangsawan are the flute, the clarionet and the saxophone. 
Other instruments include the hand-held rebana drums and the 
Indian tabla and harmonium. 

The initial tunes were Indian and Arabian but in time Malay 
classical and folk melodies found their way into bangsawan. The 
musical repertoire today consists of a fairly wide mixture of these 
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various traditions. Popular extra-turn items include film songs, 
dondang sayang and asli music. 

Bangsawan costumes are a hotch-potch. Costumes are designed so 
that they conform to the story's locale. Thus traditional Malay 
costumes are used in Malay stories while attempts at Javanese, 
Indian, Middle-eastern or Western costuming are made in case of 
stories originating from these areas, with some attempted authenti- 
city as far as periodization goes. 


Overall bangsawan has features which relate it to the Western 
commedia dell’arte on the one hand and Eastern performing 
traditions such as jatra and the Chinese opera on the other. Despite 
its popularity, particularly during the days before the second world 

‘war and a decade or so after, bangsawan rapidly gave way to modern 
drama and theatre, Western as well as West-inspired but locally 
written. Today bangsawan is rarely seen in Malaysia and even when 
occasionally staged the response towards it is not altogether 
satisfactory. This has to do with bangsawan’s intrinsic qualities as 
opera; perhaps even more so with its content which has remained 
static. Experimentation in bangsawan has yet to come about, and 
despite some interest in reviving traditional theatre forms, particu- 
larly those that do not have a strong animistic or pre-Islamic base, 
the future of bangsawan remains at best in doubt. It represents an 
ethos from another generation, one to which the average Malaysian 
of today cannot relate. To him there is more excitement, greater 
relevance in Western or Hindi films and TV soap-opera—new art 
forms that more successfully satisfy the ancient need for fantasy. 0 


NOTES 


1, J. D. Vaughan, ‘Notes on the Malays of Pinang and Province Wellesley’, Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, New Series, Vol. I, No. 2, 1857, pp. 
133-134. 

2. See A. H. Edrus, Drama dan Perkembangan Bahasa Malayu: Persuratan Malava 
Ht. Singapore, Qalam, 1960, pp. 47-50. 

3. See Mustapha Kamil Yassin, ‘The Malay Bangsawan’ in Mohd Taib ies ted.) 
Traditional Drama & Music of Southeast Asia, Kuala Lumpur, Dewan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka, p. 143. ; 

4. There is some controversy over who established the first bangsawan troupe in 
Penang. The credit usually goes to Mamak Pushi. Two gee Ree 
bangsawan performers, Mohd Alias and his wife Aminah Alias, told ¢ ; pe mt 
writer that they had never heard of Mamak Mashhur and attested from her 
tion given by living descendants of Mamak Pushi and Bai Kassim that this 
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father-and-son-in-law team was responsible for the first Penang troupe. 

5. See Mustapha Kamil Yassin, ‘The Malay Bangsawan’, p. 143. 

6. See my The Kelantan Mak Yong Dance Theatre: A Study of Performance 
Structure, Ph.D. thesis, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1976, Chapter 7, for a 
description of mak yong spiritual performances; and my ‘Feasting of the Spirits: 
The Berjamu Ritua! Performance in the Kelantanese Wayang Siam Shadow Play’ 
in Kajian Malaysia: Journal of Malaysian Studies, Vol. 1, No. !, pp. 95-115 fora 
description of ritual wayang kulit Siam performances. 


